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EDITORIALS 


SEASON’S —While it’s perfectly true that the 
GREETINGS | successful canner, now that the sea- 
sonal packs are put away, no longer 


closes the doors and heads for the gold coast of Florida, 
it is true that the tremendous pressure generated by 
the seasonal packs is off. This is the season when man- 
agement and production settle down to a more orderly 
life; the season when the sales force goes into high 
gear; the season when all good members, and associ- 
ates, attend the annual fall meetings of their local 
associations, and unless their souls be dead, realize in 
full measure once again that this crazy industry is 
made up of the finest guys (and gals) in the Universe. 


It’s the season of fiery oratory—of dull expression. 
It’s the season of conferences, public and private, and 
it might well be termed the elbow-bending season; 
the season when plans are laid, some to to be put in 
successful operation, and some to be laid-by for all 
eternity. It’s the season when our pencils and wits are 
sharpened, the season when the stale and musty jokes 
emerge from the mothballs. 


Scene of the first big industry confab takes place this 
week in Bal Harbour, Florida. Then starting with the 
lowa-Nebraska Meeting on November 4, the November 
and December calendar is jammed with meetings in 
quick succession and indeed a number of important 
conflicts. The Calendar on another page of this issue 
provides the complete details. The writer is happy to 
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report that as usual, he will cover as many of these 
important meetings as possible. After 25 years of it, 
we would be quite unhappy to do otherwise. 


Speaking of Association activities, orchids to Jack 
Rue, Tri-State Packers Association Secretary, who has 
just issued an attractive, though inexpensive, brochure, 
describing the activities of that well known association. 
Jack’s schooling (recent Grad of Secretaries School) is 
sticking out all over, and it’s becoming. His brochure 
describes the various association services such as con- 
ventions and meetings, information and publications, 
government relations, publicity and promotion, statis- 
tics, legal service, education, traffic and transportation, 
etc., etc.—a real good job. 


We say this in all sincerity, but somehow or other 
politely, because for the life of us we just can’t under- 
stand how, in the name of heaven, any man, or any firm, 
today can imagine that he can go it alone. It’s ridicu- 
lous, of course, but just try to imagine for a moment 
what this industry would be like without any associa- 
tions. Indeed it would not even be possible for us to 
prate about the “season” as we did above. And that 
would be a calamity. 


If then, dear reader, you agree that we would be a 
sorry lot without association activity, and you still are 
a hold-out, now is the time to remedy the situation. 
Freddy the Freeloader makes for good TV entertain- 
ment, but in reality he is a sorry spectacle. 
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MEETINGS 


Quartermaster Association 
Meets in West 


The tenth annual convention of the 
National Quartermaster Association, held 
in the Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, 
Calif., October 3rd and 4th, was the first 
held west of the Mississippi and was like- 
wise the first since the Military Sub- 
sistence Supply Agency succeeded the 
Quartermaster Market Center System. 
Speakers commented on the fact that 
since then long strides have been made 
in implementing the single-manager con- 
cept for subsistence outlined by the De- 
partment of Defense. A Requirements 
and Distribution Division has been set up 
and given responsibility for wholesale 
supply management and stock control of 
subsistence stocks, both perishable and 
non-perishable, formerly exercised in- 
dependently by the services. 


Likewise, an Inspection Division has 
been set up to take over the duties of 
subsistence inspection formerly exercised 
by the deactivated QM Inspection Serv- 
ice Command. One of the Market Centers 
is in Oakland, Calif., across the Bay from 
San Francisco, and this performs sub- 
sistence inspection for a wide area, in- 
cluding important bases in the Pacific. 


Canned foods form such an importnat 
part in the diet of units in the armed 
forces that many canners attended the 
seminar in commissary store operations 
and took part in the discussions. They 
were pleased by the statements of some 
commissary store executives to the effect 
that many members of the armed forces 
have been so impressed by the wide vari- 
ety and high quality of canned foods 
available in commissary stores that they 
continue to favor them when they return 
to civilian life. 


Canners in attendance were especially 
interested in the plan outlined by the 
quartermasters for further simplification 
in the matter of making purchases. The 
Government representatives advised that 
they desire to deal with individual sup- 
pliers, both large and small. Inventories 
are now being cut and this means buying 
in smaller lots, but more frequently. Ef- 
forts are being made to simplify the plac- 
ing of orders so that canners may have 
ample time to fill these, something not 
always true in the past. 


The canning industry played an im- 
portant part in the Quartermaster Con- 
vention and this is illustrated by the fact 
that in the Honorary Executive Com- 
mittee of forty members, headed by 
Mayor George Christopher of San Fran- 
cisco, eight were associated with this in- 


dustry. These were: Joseph Blumlein, 
resident, S & W Fine Foods, Inc., M. 
A. Clevenger, executive vice-president, 
Canners League of California; Ernest 
Hart; president, Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp.; Jack Howe, Food 
Machinery & Chemical Corp.; Roy G. 
Lucks, president, California Packing 
Corpceration; R. C. Stolk, vice-president, 
American Can Co.; Clinton B. Weston, 
vice-president and manager California 
Fruits Division, Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
and Henry A. White, president, Hawaiian 
Pineapple Company, Ltd. 


The souvenir program brought out for 
the event, was the work of a special 
committee chairmanned by R. E. Brin- 
golf, sales manager of an important divi- 
sion of the California Packing Corpora- 
tion. Extra copies were in demand as 
souvenirs of fine printing and art work. 


And a feature of the convention, from 
the standpoint of the Military Subsist- 
ence Supply Agency, was the manner in 
which Alfred J. Stokely, of Stokely-Van 
Camp, Inc., carried out his duties as In- 
dustry Chairman through two sessions. 
He was warmly praised for his under- 
standing of the problems of both canners 
and members of the armed forces. 


ILLINOIS COMPLETES 
FALL MEETING PLANS 


The program for the annual fall meet- 
ing of the Illinois Canners Association 
to be held Thursday, November 7, at the 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago is completed, ac- 
cording to an announcement by W. Don 
Jones, Secretary. 


The one-day meeting will begin at 8:45 
A.M. Breakfast for canner - members 
only. This will be followed immediately 
by a canner-member business session. 
The Luncheon at 12:30 P.M. will be open 
to all. Featured speakers following the 
luncheon will be President A. Edward 
Brown of the National Canners Associa- 
tion, Dr. Earl Butz, recently Assistant 
U. S. Secretary of Agriculture and now 
Dean of the School of Agriculture at 
Purdue University. Dr. Butz will speak 
s the subject “Big Government and 

ou.” 


Following the luncheon meeting, there 
will be a session devoted to the Associa- 
tion’s program, with particular emphasis 
on safety factors in connection with all 
equipment used by canners. There will 
be no dinner-dance in the evening, al- 
though, there will be the usual cocktail 
parties. 
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IOWA-NEBRASKA CANNERS 
SCHEDULE FULL AND 
INTERESTING MEETING 


Delegates on hand for the 56th Annual 
Convention of the Iowa-Nebraska Can- 
ners Association to be held at the Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa, 
November 4 and 5, will enjoy a varied 
and interesting program. Guy E. Pollock, 
Secretary, has just announced the details 
of the two-day program. 


President Fred Wright will deliver the 
address of welcome at 9:30 A.M. on the 
first day. This will be followed by com- 
mittee reports, and a report on the safety 
program by John Kline, Division Person- 
nel Manager of Green Giant Company. 
At 10:30 Anderson Brown, President of 
Calumet Industrial District, Chicago, will 
speak of new developments in railroad 
transportation. Miss Katherine Smith, 
Director of the Consumer Service Divi- 
sion, National Canners Association, will 
describe the consumer and trade rela- 
tions program. Dave Livingston, of 
Washington, Iowa, will be the lunhceon 
speaker. 


The afternoon session will open at 2:00 
P.M. when Walt York, “The Cnaner & 
Freezer” Editor, will moderate a panel 
on canned foods buying. Panel members 
will include Harry Proctor, Chairman of 
NFBA’s Canned Foods Committee; Rob- 
ert Buchanon of Evanston, Illinois, origi- 
netor of the “Raggedy Ann” brand; and 
a third panel member to be announced. 


At 3:00 o’clock Jack McWhorter, Divi- 
sion Quality Control Manager of Green 
Giant Company, will discuss sanitation. 
Concluding the afternoon’s program, Del 
Johnson, Manager of Advertising and 
Sales Promotion of Continental Can 
Company and F. J. Austin, Assistant 
Manager of Sales, American Can Com- 
pany, will describe the canned foods pro- 
motion efforts of their respective com- 
nanies. 


In the evening there will be a cocktail 
hour, banquet, and floor show, provided 
by allied industry hosts. 


Tuesday’s program, morning and after- 
noon, will be devoted to the discussion of 
raw products. Dr. E. S. Haber of Iowa 
State, will open the morning session, 
with a report on sweet corn investiga- 
tions in 1957. Dr. Kermit C. Berger, 
Professor of Soils at the University of 
Wisconsin, will discuss fertilizers and 
soil fertility in sweet corn. He will be 
followed by Dr. John H. Lilly of Iowa 
State, who will take as his subject “Soil 
Insects and their Control.” W. Norm 
Ritz, Continental Can Company agricul- 
turist, will discuss “Trends in Raw Prod- 
uct Handling.” Roy Ford, Manager of 
Contracts, Crops Department, H. J. 
Heinz Company, at Muscatine, will pose 
the question “Can we Raise 20 Tons of 
Tomatoes in Iowa.” Tuesday morning’s 
session will conclude with a report by 
M. S. Austin, District Supervisor, Proc- 
essed Products Inspection, Agricultural 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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30-foot by 90-foot pole-type migrant housing building erected 
by Rodney Bull, president of Cherry Hill Orchards, near Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Building is divided into eating-cooking and sleep- 
ing quarters. At $1.75 a square foot, building is economical to 
construct. Poles were treated with penta to resist decay. 


POLE-TYPE BUILDING SOLVES 
MIGRANT HOUSING PROBLEM 


Provisions for adequate yet economical 
housing for seasonal migrant workers 
provide major problems for fruit and 
vegetable packers across the country. 
In some cases, sub-marginal housing is 
utilized and there are other examples 
where employers have had to convert 
needed storage and processing buildings 
into temporary living quarters. 


Cherry Hill Orchards near Grand 
Rapids, Mich., was faced with a housing 
shortage this year for workers who were 
to pick cherries, strawberries, peaches 
and apples and to work in the pickle 
fields. President Rodney Bull solved this 
problems satisfactorily by turning to 
pole-type construction that is popular for 
farm buildings and industrial warehous- 


ing. 


Mr. Bull had a pole-building contractor 
put up an attractive 30-foot by 90-foot 
building that would comfortably house 60 
workers. The area consists of a 30-foot 
by 30-foot combination cooking and eat- 
ing room at one end with eight living 
rooms, 15 feet by 15 feet. Eight men can 
sleep comfortably in each room. 


Because the building is to be used for 
living quarters only for part of the year, 
Bull sought means of making it more 
flexible. This was accomplished by in- 
stalling portable partitions that can be 
removed easily, leaving one large storage 
room for winter-time use. 


The building is securely anchored to 
the ground by a network of poles which 
make the building wind-resistant and 
galvanized steel roofing and siding were 
installed. The poles were commercially 
treated with pentachlorophenol preserva- 
tive to resist decay caused by termites 
and moisture. Cleanliness of this pre- 
servative is important because of its use 
near people. Cost of the building was 
only $1.75 a square foot. 


Mr. Bull is so satisfied with this first 
pole building that he plans a pole-type 
hangar, 40-feet by 45 feet, for a plane to 
be used for orchard and crop dusting. He 
will also convert the building into hous- 
ing for 30 days each year. 


-Cherry Hill Orchards employs about 
400 migrant laborers during the height 
of the picking season. They come from 
the southwest, Texas and Mexico and are 
hired through the U. S. Employment 
Service in Muskegon. 


FROZEN STRAWBERRY GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
October 3, announced a proposed amend- 
ment to the United States Standards for 
Grades of Frozen Strawberries which 
permits slightly more defects in the 
grade C classification than is permitted 
in the grade B classification. The defect 
tolerance in the grade B and grade C 
classifications is the same in the current 
standard. The proposed adjustments are 


‘based on data accumulated since the ef- 


fective grade standards were issued in 
1955. Interested persons have until De- 
cember 9, 1957, to submit views or com- 
ments on the proposed amendment to the 
Fruit and Vegetable Division, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


National Can Corporation directors, 
meeting in Green Bay, Wisconsin, Octo- 
ber 8, declared a six percent stock divi- 
dend payable November 22 to stockhold- 
ers of record October 22. Robert S. 
Solinsky, president, said that the com- 
pany will have invested more than $5 
million during 1957 in plant expansion 
and modernization of machinery and 
equipment. The directors consider it de- 
sirable to finance this substantial invest- 
ment so far as possible through retained 
earnings. National Can has added four 
plants this year. New plants have been 
opened at Stockton, California and Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, and another will open 
shortly at Marion, Ohio. In addition, the 
company recently purchased for cash the 
can making facilities of Consolidated 
Foods Corporation at Cambridge, Mary- 
land. A six percent stock dividend was 
also declared in 1956, after five percent 
in 1955. 1956 earnings were $1.90 per 
share on sales of $81.5 mililon. Sales for 
the first six months of 1957 were re- 
ported up 13 percent over the like period 
of 1956. 


All-steel industrial utility buildings as low as 70 cents per sq. ft. 
(F.O.B. factory) ... “do-it-yourself” construction . . 
columns and girts for easy plumb and squaring—these innova- 
tions are offered in a new all-steel pole-type building line, called 
STRAN-MASTER, just announced by Stran-Steel Corporation, a 


unit of National Steel Corporation. 


. adjustable 


Besides offering industry fire-safe warehousing at prices com. 
parable to wood pole-type buildings, the STRAN-MASTER pro- 


vides a new low price structural package which can be used for 


light manufacturing. 


No cranes or heavy equipment are needed for erection. A 36’x72’ 
STRAN-MASTER can be put up by an unskilled maintenance 
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crew in 180-200 man-hours. There are no nails or spikes to be 


holes by bolting. 
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driven; all framing connections are made through factory-drilled 
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Sardine Sales Increase with 


Multi-Packaging 


These special multicartons were designed and manufactured 
by Container Corporation of America, Boston, to sell Royal 
River Sardines in first sardine multiple packaging test con- [ 
ducted recently in Philadelphia supermarkets. Three-pack, upper 


right, proved best seller. 


A three-can multicarton racked up a 
34 percent increase in sales during the 
industry’s first retail store test of mul- 
tiple packaging’s effect on sardine sales. 

Since single cans were not sold along 
with the three-pack—shoppers choose a 
three-pack or nothing — experimenters 
called their results “pure proof of the 
merchandising abilities of the multipack.” 

Joint sponsors of the tests were Maine 
Sardine Council, Augusta, Maine; Wil- 
liam Underwood Co., Watertown, Mass.; 
Container Corporation of America, Bos- 
ton, and Best Markets, Philadelphia. 


Richard E. Reed, executive secretary 
of Maine Sardine Council, said the ex- 
periment ran for 16 weeks in eight Best 
supermarkets in Philadelphia. Canned 
sardines supplied by Wm. Underwood 
Co. were sold in special Can Band car- 
tons provided by Container Corporation. 

In the test, two, three and four can 
cartons were tested alone and in combi- 
nation with loose cans. Loose cans were 
also tested alone. 


Test results showed the following sales 


increases, compared with single can 

sales: 
Three-pack alone .............000 34 percent 
Four-pack and loose .............. 32 percent 
Six-pack and 31 percent 
DIONE 29 percent 
Three-pack and six-pack........ 29 percent 
Three-pack and loose............+. 21 percent 
Four-pack alone ............c....00 5 percent 


“We used oil-packed standard keyless 
sardines,” Reed said. “No other canned 
sardines were sold in the stores during 
the experiment.” 


Each of the various packaging com- 
binations was rotated throughout the 
eight stores during the experiment, using 


the Latin Square method of alternation. 
Testing and analysis were performed by 
National Research Co., Philadelphia. 

Charles Gedney, National Research 
president, called the overall test “a defi- 
nite endorsement of the merchandising 
effectiveness of the multipack in selling 
sardines.” 


No advance promotion was made of 
the test, according to William L. Demp- 
sey, Jr., Container Corporation market 
development manager. There was also 
no price differential offered. The Can 
Band test cartons did not publicize the 
experiment in any way. 

Some size multipacks are more effec- 
tive than others. The three-pack without 
single cans test were “highly successful,” 
and four-pack with single cans ’moder- 
ately successful.” 


Two other combination experiments— 
the three-pack-plus-single-cans and the 
six-pack-plus singles—were termed “mod- 
erately successful” by the marketing 
authority. 


The study also combined sales from all 
stores into groupings of checkouts per 
1,000 customers. In comparing the vari- 
ous combinations with the total loose 
cans sold—26 per 1,000—the three-pack 
again showed the greatest increase, 35 
percent. 


The four-pack and loose combination 
and the six-pack and loose combination 
each gained 31 percent. 


The six-pack and three-pack combina- 
tion and the six-pack alone each gained 
27 percent. The three-pack and loose 
gained 19 percent; the four-pack, four 
percent. 


In analyzing test results, income level 
of shoppers emerged as a factor, accord- 
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ing to Marvin Isdaner, vice-president in 
charge of purchasing, Best Markets. The 
three-pack sells best in low-income neigh- 
borhoods, and the three-pack six-pack 
combination does best in stores serving 
higher income areas, Isdaner said. 


Based on the chain’s experience during 
the test, Isdaner suggested that packers 
put up sardines in both six and three 
unit multiple packages. 


“If the store serves low-income people, 
stock 100 percent three-packs,” he ad- 
vised. “For higher income stores, send 
60 percent three-packs and 40 percent 
six-packs.” 


DEL MONTE PINEAPPLE- 
GRAPEFRUIT DRINK CAMPAIGN 


Del Monte Pineapple-Grapefruit Drink 
—introduced only two years ago—will 
start off an extensive Fall advertising 
campaign with a full-page, full-color ad 
in Life, October 21 issue. The heavy 
schedule includes color pages in Look and 
Saturday Evening Post and a new ad 
series in Seventeen. sales-sensa- 
tional Drink will also be a special fea- 
ture in Parents’ Magazine. 

The new campaign marks the first time 
this product has ever been featured in 
national magazines. To carry the in- 
store impact, entirely new point-of-sale 
pieces have been designed to give dis- 
plays real pulling power. 

Continued record sales of Pineapple- 
Grapefruit Drink indicate the unusually 
rapid consumer acceptance of this item 
nationwide. Growing demand and an en- 
thusiastic trade have firmly placed the 
popular Drink among the top ten Del 
Monte best sellers. 
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Successful sales of Damiano’s quick-frozen Italian foods have 
been attributed to easy-opening feature of this Reynolds alumi- 
num container with patented tear-tape lid. The Damiano Ravioli 
Company, Miami, Florida, market seven different food items in 
these containers, plans to increase line to eighteen. 


DEHYDROFROZEN PEAS 
PLEASE RESTAURANT OWNERS 


Dehydrofrozen peas are highly accept- 
able for use in restaurants, and there is 
a possible large market for them through 
that channel, according to a marketing 
research report issued by USDA’s Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service. Dehydro- 
freezing consists of removing about % of 
the water content from peas and then 
freezing them. The Process reduces the 
volume and weight of the peas by about 
half, with savings in transportation. and 
storage costs. In cooking, peas recon- 
stitute to a condition comparable with 
that of the fresh product. The process 
was developed by the Western Utilization 
Research and Development Div. of 
USDA’s Agricultural Research Service 
at its Albany (Calif.) laboratory, and 
personnel of that division provided tech- 
nical aid in the marketing study. Most of 
restaurant operations in the experiment 
agreed that dehydrofrozen peas are as 
easy, or easier, to prepare for serving as 
are canned or frozen peas. The Market- 
ing experiment was conducted in 100 
restaurants in Milwaukee, Wis. Copy of 
the study, “Restaurant Acceptance of 


Dehydrofrozen Peas,” Mktg. Research 
Rpt. No. 198, may be obtained from the 
Office of Information, USDA, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company—Robert 
F. Miller, with the company since 1941, 
has been appointed manager of the New 
York branch of the Glass Container Divi- 
sion succeeding Robert E. Graham, who 
recently was elected a vice-president and 
named general manager of the Glass 
Container Division. Mr. Miller’s previous 
work with the company was principally 
with the prescription ware division. 


4 Seven states have been added to the 
distribution of Mary Washington Aspar- 
agus Spears, packed in glass jars, by 
the P. J. Ritter Co., Bridgeton, N. J. They 
include Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois, Kentucky and Tennessee. 
Previous distribution was limited to 
Eastern states. Ritter has adopted a new 
label for this package which emphasizes 
the company name and the trademark 
“R”. Company officials say asparagus is 
rich in Vitamin A and contains only five 
calories per spear. Jars in which the 
spears are packed upside down are fur- 
nished by Owen’s Illinois Glass Com- 
pany; labels by Reynolds Metals Co.; and 
closures by White Cap Co. 


The Hazel-Atlas Glass Division of Continental Can Company has 
simplified handling of one-gallon glass jugs with its new 2-finger 
handle jug. Suitable for packaging a wide range of liquids—wines, 
bleaches, vinegar, olive oil, syrups and other products—the con- 
tainer’s handle provides for a firmer grip with less strain on the 


digits. 
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New 


Washington Canners—L. D. Jones has 
been appointed general manager of the 
company’s Vancouver and Yakima, 
Washington, plants. Washington Can- 
ners and Blue Ribbon Growers have 
formed a sales organization which will 
be known as Washington-Oregon Foods. 


Knouse Foods Cooperative, Peach Glen, 
Pennsylvania — M. E. Knouse, president 
and director of marketing operations of 
all divisions of the firm, has announced 
the establishment of two national sales 
divisions and an advertising and promo- 
tion department. William A. Fox, former 
national sales manager, B. T. Babbitt, 
Inc., of New York, has been appointed 
national sales manager, Lucky Leaf con- 
sumer product division. Lee F. Esser, 
general sales manager of Knouse Foods 
since 1952, has been appointed national 
sales manager of the Institutional Divi- 
sion. C. William Harbaugh, former con- 
sumer advertising director, New Holland 
Machine Company Division of Sperry- 
Rand Corporation, has been appointed 
national advertising manager. 


Maurice Siegel, well known consultant 
to the food industry of the firm of Stras- 
burger & Siegel, Baltimore, is recovering 
satisfactorily at his home from a gall 
bladder operation on Friday, September 
27. 


DR. ESSELEN NAMED 
FOOD TECHNOLOGY HEAD 


Dr. William B. Esselen, a member of 
the staff of the University of Massachu- 
setts since 1941, has been named head of 
the Department of Food Technology. The 
appointment became effective October 6. 

Dr. Esselen was graduated from the 
University of Massachusetts in 1934 and 
later received his M.S. and Ph.D. degrees 
from the same institution. Before join- 
ing the food technology staff of the Uni- 
versity he was a food technologist for the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company. He also 
served as a technical consultant to the 
War Food Administration from 1941 to 
1945 on a partial leave-of-absence, and 
as a food technician to the Quartermaster 
Corps in 1945 on a full leave status. In 
1947 he was promoted to Associate Re- 
search Professor at»the University, and 
in 1951 to Professor. 
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CONTINENTAL CAN COMBINES 
ITS CLOSURE OPERATIONS 


Continental Can 
Company has 
combined its 
Crown and Cork 
Division and _ its 
subsidiary White 
Cap Company in- 
to a new White 
Cap and Bond 
Crown Division 
headed by Philip 
O’C. White of 
Chicago, a_ vice a 
president of Con- 5 
tinental, .General PHILIP: WHITE 
Lucius D. Clay has announced. 

White Cap is a leading manufacturer 
of vacuum closures for glass-packed food 
products, while the Crown and Cork Divi- 
sion manufactures bottle caps and cork 
products. 

The bottle cap and cork product lines 
have been made by Continental since the 
early 1940’s, and the Crown and Cork 
Division has plants in Wilmington, Del.; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Milwaukee, Wisc.; New 
Orleans, La.; and Los Angeles, Calif. 
White Cap’s one plant is in Chicago. 


Mr. White, who with two brothers 
founded the White Cap Company in 1926, 
has been president of that firm since 
1953 and a vice president of Continental 
since the latter acquired White Cap in 
January of 1956. His headquarters will 
remain in Chicago. 

Robert White, sales vice president of 
White Cap, will be general sales man- 
ager of the new division, with A. P. Vin- 
ing, formerly general saleg manager of 
the Crown and Cork Division, in charge 
of sales in these product lines, and John 
Swift, formerly general sales manager 
of White Cap, in charge of vacuum and 
screw-type closure sales. 

Paul Staab, formerly manager of 
manufacturing in the Crown and Cork 
Division, will asusme this function for 
the new division, and Charles Hayes, for- 
merly manager of manufacturing and 
engineering for White Cap, will be assis- 
tant to the vice president. 


John Murray, a vice president of Con- 
tinental and formerly, general manager 
of the Crown and Cork Division, recently 
was named director of technical develop- 
ment for Continental, with headquarters 
in New York. 
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Hawaiian Pineapple Company—Morris 
Alper & Sons, Brookline, Massachusetts, 
have been appointed New England repre- 
sentatives on all Dole label products and 
private label pineapple, general sales 
manager John Shafer, has announced. 
The Alper firm succeeds the J. M. Ratt- 
ray Company of Boston, and Rattray- 
McShain Company of Hamden, Connecti- 
cut. Joseph J. McShain, formerly Dole 
representative in Connecticut, has_ be- 
come associated with Alper and_ will 
operate a branch office at Hamden, Con- 
necticut. John Lalley, the company’s New 
England division sales manager, will 
make his offices with the Alper Company 
in Brookline. Alper will represent Dole 
in all of the New England States. 


Wisconsin Scholarship Winner — 
Michael T. Carmody, Waupaca, Wiscon- 
sin, a University of Wisconsin Junior, 
has been awarded the 1957 Wisconsin 
Canners Association scholarship of $300 
for students majoring in food technology. 
The selection was made by the Associa- 
tion’s Canning Technology Committee 
from applications submitted up to Sep- 
tember 1. Mr. Carmody has been em- 
ployed the past two summers by the 
Green Giant Company at Beaver Dam 
and Fox Lake. The Committee decided 
not to make an award of the Carleton A. 
Friday Memorial Scholarship this year, 
since none of the aplicants qualified. This 
scholarship is limited to senior students 
and is awarded only for scholastic excel- 
lence. The income of the Friday Memo- 
rial Scholarship Fund will be accumu- 
lated to provide an increased scholarship 
next year. Dr. K. G. Weckel, Professor 
of dairy and food industries at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsoin, assisted the com- 
mittee in reviewing the scholarship ap- 
plications. 


Eversweet Corporation, Frostproof, 
Florida, and Lynos, Illinois, distributors 
of chilled whole orange juice, has an- 
nounced the appointments of Thomas J. 
Sheahan and Donald J. Bachner as assist- 
ant to the president and chief accountant 
respectively. Mr. Sheahan was formerly 
assistant to the president of the Tile- 
stone Company of Chicago, and also 
served as a management consultant for 
George Fry & Associates. Mr. Bachner 
formerly served as assistant to the con- 
troller of the Chicago Molded Products 
Corporation, Chicago. 
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The Onalaska Pickle & Canning Com- 
pany, Onalaska, Wisconsin, will discon- 
tinue operations according to announce- 
ment by John C. Westerhouse, president 
of the firm. The company has packed 
only sauerkraut since 1954, but prior to 
that time it also packed peas and corn. 


Crown Cork & Seal Company—Kar1 W. 
Mueller, who joined the company as vice- 
president and director of manufacturing 
on July 1, 1956, has been elected execu- 
tive vice-president of the company, ef- 
fective October 1. 


DEATHS 


Marvin Wilson, 62, in charge of quality 
control for the H. J. Heinz Company 
plant at Medina, New York, died on Sep- 
tember 24 at the Medina Memorial Hos- 
pital following a short illness. Mr. Wil- 
son, who had been with the Heinz com- 
pany for 33 years, is survived by his 
widow, Marjorie. 


Harry E. MacConaughey, retired vice 
president and general sales manager of 
the Dole Hawaiian Pineapple Company, 
and a leader in the canning industry for 
more than 30 years, died September 30 
at a Redwood City, California, hospital 
after a long illness. Mr. MacConaughey 
retired as Dole’s general sales manager 
in 1948 after serving with the company 
since 1915. He was appointed San Fran- 
cisco manager in 1921, and elected a vice- 
president in 1923. He was active in a 
number of industry organizations, includ- 
ing the National Canners Association, 
and the Pineapple Growers Association. 
He is survived by his wife, Mrs. June 
MacConaughey, and three daughters. 


John M. Sarther, 68, vice-president and 
member of the board of directors of Con- 
solidated Foods Corporation, died on 
Monday, October 7, at Billings Hospital, 
Chicago, of complications following sur- 
gery. Mr. Sarther had had a long and 
colorful career in the food industry. In 
1950 he joined Consolidated Foods, and 
shortly thereafter was appointed presi- 
dent of its Sprague-Warner Division. 
Prior to joining Consolidated Foods, he 
had had extensive experience in the food 
business. He began his career with a 
single retail store on the south side of 
Chicago, building it into the 75 unit 
Great American Stores Company, which 
he sold to National Tea Company in 1927, 
but continued to serve as an executive 
of that company through 1931. From 
1932 to 1934 he was vice-president of 
Jewel Food Stores. In that latter year 
he again started building his own chain, 
the Big Bear Super Markets located 
throughout Chicago, Indiana, and Michi- 
gan. Following this activity Mr. Sarther 
was president of Certified Grocers of IIli- 
nois and it was from this position that 
he joined Consolidated Foods in 1950. A 
native of Chicago he lived at 1901 S. 
Oglesby Avenue. He is survived by his 
widow, Madalyn, two brothers, and two 
sisters. 
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AGRICULTURE 


FALL PLANTED STRAWBERRIES 
HAVE SOME ADVANTAGES 


There are some advantages in setting 
out strawberry plants in the fall rather 
than in the spring, according to Profes- 
sor George L. Slate, small fruit specialist 
at Cornell University’s New York State 
Experiment Station at Geneva. 


In tests at the Station with eight vari- 
eties, fall-planted berries outyielded 
those set in the spring by about twenty 
percent for all varieties. 


Fall-planted strawberries send out 
runners earlier in the spring and in 
greater numbers than do_ spring-set 


plants, and it is the early runners that 
produce most of the fruit the following 
season, explains the Station fruit spe- 
cialist. Plants set this fall will produce a 
full crop in 1959. 


Also, fall planting can usually be done 
at a time when other farm and garden 
work is less pressing. Then, too, the soil 
is generally in better shape for working 
in the fall than in early spring. 

Disadvantages of fall planting are the 
necessity for extra mulching and greater 
trouble with weeds. It is sometimes dif- 
ficult to get plants in the fall. 

Strawberries may be set as late as 
November, but should be well mulched 
for winter protection. They will also 
need mulching next fall. On _ poorly 
drained soils and during winters with lit- 
tle snow cover for long periods, plants 
may be forced out of the soil by frost 
action. These plants can be pushed back 
into place in the spring when the mulch 
is removed and will grow satisfactorily. 


PLANTING TIME FOR 
ORCHARD TREES 


Winter temperatures and winter rain- 
fall are important factors to consider in 
deciding when to plant and fertilize 
orchard trees, USDA advises. In areas 
where temperatures in winter frequently 
fall below zero, early-spring planting is 
recommended for best results, say hor- 
ticulturists of USDA’s Agricultural Re- 
search Service. Newly-planted nursery 
trees are usually more susceptible to win- 
ter injury than older trees in orchard. 
Such trees often grow until late summer 
at nursery and do not entirely ripen be- 
fore they are dug in fall. This makes 
them subject to injury or death if low 
temperatures occur during winter after 
fall planting. Roots of young trees are 
particularly sensitive to cold injury—ex- 
posure of roots to temperatures of only 
25° F. may cause damage. However, 
early-winter planting has definite advan- 
tages in areas where winter tempera- 
tures are relatively mild. Winter rainfall 
can help settle soil firmly about roots, 
and new root growth will begin when 
spring arrives. Trees in warmer sections 
of country may be set out any time 
ground is unfrozen and temperatures are 
above freezing. 
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FERTILIZER ON 
IRRIGATED CROPS 


Before farmer invests in supplemental 
irtigation—a practice that can help 
greatly to increase crop yields—he should 
be willing and able to use high rates of 
fertilizer. Research indicates crop re- 
sponse to water management through 
irrigation or drainage is closely associ- 
ated with soil fertility management. 
Scientists of USDA’s Agricultural Re- 
search Service emphasize no single soil 
and water management practice, by it- 
self, will insure high crop yields. Such 
practices—including supplemental irriga- 
tion—must be integrated into farming 
system for maximum benefit. Proper 
fertilization can markedly increase water- 
use efficiency of crops. And since water 
supply often limits practical use of irri- 
gation on farms, possibility of stretching 
available water by use of fertilizers is 
extremely important, USDA researchers 
point out. Recent cooperative studies 
were by USDA’s Agricultural Research 
Service and Alabama Agricultural Ex- 
reriment Station. 


CHEMICALS IN AGRICULTURE 


Treatment of crops and farm land 
with agricultural chemicals, especially 
by air, will probably increase rapidly in 
next few years, continuing trend that 
began at end of World War II. Chemi- 
cals used will include fertilizers, insecti- 
cides, weed killers, and fungicides. They 
are applied either by aricraft or with 
ground equipment. spectacular 
progress is likely to be made in what 
may be termed agricultural aviation, ac- 
cording to scientists of USDA’s Agricul- 
tural Research Service. Special planes, 
engineered specifically for releasing 
either liquid or dry chemicals, are al- 
ready appearing and are expected, 
eventually, to replace war-surplus air- 
craft that have carried much of load 
thus far in agricultural aviation: 


DREWES WINS ASTA AWARD 


Harm Drewes, Ferry-Morse Seed Com- 
pany’s Oakview superintendent, has been 
unanimously chosen to receive the Sil- 
ver Medallion Award for horticultural 
achievement by the All-America Selec- 
tions Committee of the American Seed 
Trade Association. Mr. Drewes joined 
Ferry-Morse in 1928 after an association 
with the Zwaan Company in his native 
Holland. He has long been a recognized 
authority on cabbage, spinach, and cauli- 
flower breeding. Among his cabbage in- 
troductions are Ferry’s Round Dutch, 
Greenback Y. R., Oakview Ballhead, 
Bonanza, and Copenhagen Resistant. 
Michihili, the most widely used strain of 
Chinese cabbage, was developed at Oak- 
view under Mr. Drewes. For the past 
four years he has been cooperator of 
vegetables for the Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana. He is the third Ferry-Morse em- 
ploye to be awarded the coveted Silver 
Medallion. 
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Keep up with container developments! Watch Canco’s TV show “DOUG EDWARDS WITH THE NEWS” alternate Fridays on CBS-1 V 
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The oval that needs no introduction 


Canners recognize it as a symbol of the company that leads the field in 
every way—particularly in canning research. + For instance, Canco 
technologists have shown how packing procedures directly affect con- 
tainer performance in the canning of applesauce. Excessive air in the 
headspace causes detinning of the container and discoloration of the 
product. This condition can be controlled by minimizing the headspace 
or by removing most of the air in it. + Through technological con- 
tributions like this, Canco helps packers offer better and better products! 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco 
come TO First! 
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MARKET 


Pack Figures Explain Market Activity 


The pack figures reported on this page, 
and in the market reports following, 
show very definitely that the market 
reaction is always just a bit ahead of the 
actual pack report figures. Several weeks 
before the appearance of the California 
fruit figures, for instance, the market 
had already showed signs of things to 
come. However, even though the figures 
come somewhat as an anti-climax, they 
provide considerable food for thought. 
The fact, for instance, that the frozen 
pea pack can drop 18 percent in one year, 
and still be the second largest pack on 
record, provides some measure of the 
rapid growth of that industry. 


Then, just for a moment, we should | 


like to take you away from the packs re- 
ported on this page, and talk about the 
progress of the tomato pack. Our Cali- 
fornia reporter tells you this week that 
the California tomato tonnage, up to 


September 28, was only 1,304,252 tons 
compared with 1,607,926 tons to the same 


. date last season. Simple subtraction tells 


us that there are 303,674 tons less so far 
this year, or approximately 19 percent. 
Just in case, dear reader, you think that 
that 300,000 tons is a small figure, and 
are wondering why the market is react- 
ing so violently, it should be explained 
that in 1956, except for Indiana and New 
Jersey, no other state produced that 
many tons in 1956. To add insult to in- 
jury, Indiana produced only 348,800 tons, 
and New Jersey 3063200 tons (in 1956). 
Maryland, by-the-by, produced 104,000 
tons in 1956. With the rains coming early 
in California, it may be that the short- 
age?? there may run to a half million 
tons or more, and that figure may be 
equaled in other important tomato grow- 
ing areas, many of which are reporting 
a 50 to 60 percent crop. 


Frozen Pea Pack Second Largest of Record 


Compiled by the National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers 


The 1957 pack of frozen green peas 
amounted to 293,143,162 pounds, accord- 
ing to a preliminary survey just com- 
pleted by the National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers. While this is about 
18 percent less than last year’s all-time 
high of 359.7 million pounds, it becomes 
the second largest pack on record. 


In spite of a 22 percent decrease from 
last year’s Western pack, the still enor- 
mous production in that area was largely 
responsible for the size of ‘this year’s 
national pack. Midwestern production 
rose 40 percent over that of 1956 to par- 
tially offset the 22 percent decline in the 
East & South. 


Container size usage generally fol- 
lowed the established pattern. The 10- 
ounce package dominated the retail field 
to the virtual exclusion of other sizes. 
The 2%2-pound size remains the vastly 
popular small institutional package, with 
a slight increase in 3-pound usage noted. 
About 40 percent of the 1957 pack ap- 
peared in the large institutional—50, 55, 


60 pound—sizes, indicating a continuing 
trend toward a proportionately larger 
percentage of the frozen pea pack going 
into institutional, rather than _ retail 
channels. 


Some of the 1957 pack reported in the 
preliminary total will later be incorpo- 
rated in such products as peas and car- 
rots and mixed vegetables. These figures 
will appear in the final tabulation of 
total 1957 frozen vegetable production. 


Details of the 1957 frozen green pea 
pack by region appear in the following 
tables. 


TOTAL UNITED STATES PACK 


Year Pounds 
131,785,783 


-.226,664,161 


THE. CANNING TRADE 


PACK OF RECENT YEARS BY REGION 


1955 1956 1957* 
Region Pounds Pounds Pounds 
East and 
South .......... 55,111,620 67,631,740 52,472,916 
Midwest .......... 27,749,513 21,801,157 30,582,465 
148,355,177 270,227,852 210,087,781 
231,216,316 359,660,749 293,143,162 


CALIF. FREESTONE PACK 


The 1957 California pack of canned 
Freestone Peaches, converted to cases 
of 24 No. 2% cans, was equivalent to 
4,065,247 cases, according to a _ report 
issued October 5 by the Canners League 
of California. The pack consisted of 
3,835,640 cases of Elbertas and 229,607 
cases of Lovells and all other varieties. 


This year’s pack compares with a pack 
lust year, on a 24/2% basis, of 4,493,369 
cases, consisting of 4,155,150 cases of 
Elbertas and 338,219 cases of Lovells and 
all others. 


CALIF. CLING PEACH PACK 


The 1957 California pack of canned 
cling peaches, converted to cases of 24 
No. 2% cans, was equivalent to 18,571,- 
160 cases, according to a report issued 
October 5 by the Cling Peach Advisory 
Board. This year’s pack compares with 
a pack last year on a 24/2% basis, of 
21,322,416 cases. 


The 1957 pack of canned fruit cock- 
tail, on a converted 24/2% basis, was 
10,357,356 cases; fruits for salad 855,543 
cases; mixed fruits 249,774 cases; and 
spiced peaches 478,444 cases, according 
to the Advisory Board. 


Comparable packs in 1956 were: fruit 
cocktail 11,032,855 cases; fruits for salad 
916,809 cases; mixed fruits 264,747 
cases; and spiced peaches 400,200 cases. 


CANNED POULTRY 


Poultry used in canning and other 
processed food in August totaled 20,775,- 
000 pounds, ready-to-cook weight, com- 
pared with 16,183,000 pounds in August 
1956. The quantity consisted of 15,853,- 
000 pounds of chickens, 4,906,000 pounds 
of turkeys, and 16,000 pounds of other 
poultry. The quantity of poultry used in 
canning and other processed foods during 
the first 8 months of this year totaled 
140,872,000 pounds, compared with 125,- 
338,000 pounds during the same period in 
1956—an increase of 12 percent. 
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MARKET NEWS 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Market Steady—Tomatoes Gaining Strength 
—Fair Demand For Corn—Beans Offered In 
Volume — East Not Meeting Lower Pea 
Frices—Strength In Limas—Buying Interest 
Broadens In Pumpkin, Cranberries, Cherries 
—Covering Only For Immediate Needs In 
Applesauce — Citrus Uneventful — Peach, 
Cocktail Market Hardens — Salmon, Tuna 
Quiet, Sardines Steadier. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 10, 1957 


THE SITUATION—There was a mod- 
erate pick-up in canned foods trading re- 
ported during the week, with both staples 
and seasonal items coming in for atten- 
tion. With few exceptions, the current 
market appears on a sound basis, price- 
wise, with an absence of canner selling 
pressure and an expectation that prices 
will gradually harden on some items 
where this season’s pack has not come 
up to expectations. 


THE OUTLOOK — Research depart- 
ments of major distributing companies 
are playing a more important role in for- 
ward inventory planning as management 
seeks to chart its course for the balance 
of the year and the opening months of 
1958. Any marked setback in the indus- 
trial pace, while possibly not affecting 
over-all demand for canned foods, might 
lead to greater price consciousness 
among the nation’s shoppers, in which 
event extra standards, and_ possibly 
standards, might play a more important 
near-term role marketwise. 


TOMATOES—With near-freezing tem- 
peratures reportedly putting the kiss of 
death on October tomato canning opera- 
tions in the Tri-States, the market is 
showing a steady to strengthening un- 
dertone. While standard 1s can still be 
located at $1.02, offerings of 303s below 
the $1.32% mark are infrequent, 2%s 
are firm at $2.10 and up, and 10s com- 
mand $7.25 upwards. If further strength 
develops in the tomato price basis in 
California, some traders feel, it will 
probably signalize an upturn in canner 
price views in the Tri-States. Tomato 
juice in the east holds at $1.05 for fancy 
303s and $2.60 for 46-o0z. 


CORN—Canners in the Tri-States con- 
tinue to hold fancy 303s cream style 
golden at $1.35, somewhat over the basis 
in the midwest, with extra standards at 
$1.15. Demand is reported fair. 


BEANS — Canners are offering green 
beans for prompt shipment in larger vol- 
ume. Tri-State packers holding 
standard cut 303s at $1.15, with extra 
standards listing at $1.25 and fancy at 
$1.45. French style 303s hold at $1.65 
for fancy and $1.25 for extra standards. 
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PEAS—A steady undertone continues 
on peas in the Tri-States, and canners are 
not endeavoring to meet the lower prices 
quoted in the midwest. Standard Alaska 
303s offer at $1.30, with extra standards 
at $1.40. On sweets, standards are held 
at $1.15, extra standards at $1.20, and 
fancy at $1.45. In the midwest, standard 
303s sweets and Alaskas are both quoted 
down to $1.05. 


LIMA BEANS—Canners are showing 
strong price views on new pack lima 
beans, with fancy tiny all-green 303s held 
at $2.50, small at $1.90-$1.95, medium at 
$1.60-1.65, and green and whites at $1.20- 
$1.15, f.o.b. eastern canneries. 


PUMPKIN — Some buying interest is 
developing on pumpkin, with southern 
canners quoting new pack fancy at $1.50- 
$1.60 for 2%s and $5.50 to $5.60 for 10s. 
In the midwest, fancy 2%s list at $1.45. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE — New pack 
cranberry sauce is also attracting buyer 
attention. Fancy strained is offered at 
$1.50 upwards on 300s, with 10s at $9.00 
and up, while on the strained “bottom” 
prices are $1.55 and $9.25, respectively, 
f.o.b. canneries. 


RSP CHERRIES—With colder weather 
on the way, distributors are coming into 
the market for r.s.p. cherries in better 


HAMACHEK 
Viners 


For Larger Profits 


A LARGER PROFIT for canners and freezers results from 


using HAMACHEK Ideal Viners. 


They thresh peas and 


lima beans more efficiently, permitting packs of improved 


quality. 


4,782 of these Viners during the 1957 season took an in- 
creasingly important part in the production of canned - 
and frozen peas and lima beans. 


Improve Quality 


increase profits—meet competitive conditions 


with 
Ideal Viners. 


Established 1880 


PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 


1957 


the help of dependable 


Hamachek 


Illustrated 
Literature 
and Price 
Information 
upon Request 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin 
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MARKET NEWS 


volume. Offers out of the midwest list 
303s at $1.80 and 10s at $10.50, while in 
the east canners quote $1.90 and $10.75, 
respectively. 


APPLESAUCE — Buyers are covering 
only for immediate needs. The market on 
303s ranges $1.30-$1.35, with 10s listing 
at $7.25 to $7.50, all fancy. 


CITRUS—No price changes developed 
on citrus at Florida canning points dur- 
ing the week. Buyers were reported still 
in the market for carryover juices, but 
trading thus far in sugar-added grape- 
fruit juice of the new pack is light. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — California 
independents, who had been shading on 
peaches, are advancing their prices, the 
mark-ups amounting to 5 cents per dozen 
on 303s, 10 cents on 2s and 25 cents on 
10s. Demand has been active, and the 
trade sees further price improvement in 
prospect by the turn of the year. Fruit 
cocktail movement has also been on the 
increase, and the market is steady. Other 
California and Northwest fruits are quiet 
and unchanged. 


SALMON—There are no new develop- 
ments reported in salmon this week. Buy- 
ers are covering private label require- 
ments cautiously, and are showing more 
interest in halves—particularly on the 
higher-priced grades. 


SARDINES — With packing in Maine 
practically at an end for the season, the 
market has developed a slightly steadier 
tone, but canners have not yet been able 
to move prices up from the _ season’s 
low. Demand is quiet. 


TUNA—While a steady undertone con- 
tinues in tuna, new business has been of 
only limited volume and distributors ap- 
parently are endeavoring to stretch cur- 
rent inventories as far as possible before 
coming in for replacements. Price 
changes are lacking. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Tomatoes And Products Head List Of Short, 
Strong And Active Items—Bean Pack Also 
Falling Far Short Of Estimates And Prices 
Hardening — Corn Situation Not Clear At 
This Writing—Sales Pressure In Pumpkin— 
Marking Time On Applesauce—Bare Floors 
Await New Pack Citrus—Fruits 
Generally Firm. 


By 


Chicago, Ill., Oct. 10, 1957 


THE SITUATION — There was no 
question about this week’s highlight in 
the Chicago market, it was tomatoes and 
tomato products. The packs in Indiana 
and Ohio have fallen down where it looks 
like the industry will be lucky if they 
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come up with 60 percent of last year’s 
production. However, the surprising fact 
about the current situation is that the 
trade are beginning to recognize the pack 
will be short and they have been acting 
accordingly. As a result, trading is heavy 
and prices are advancing. Green and wax 
beans are also coming in for considerable 
attention as buyers realize more and 
more and more the kind and quantities 
of beans they would like are just not 
going to be available. Their interest was 
stimulated by a recent advance on certain 
sizes and grades of Blue Lake beans pro- 
duced on the West Coast where canners 
have come up short on the larger sieve 
sizes. Kraut too, has been moving much 
better due to cooler weather and the pos- 
sibility of higher prices. The pack will 
be down from last year locally and higher 
prices are almost a certainty. In the fruit 
line, fancy freestone peaches have been 
in demand as distributors are finding a 
lack of offerings of the kind of peaches 
they would like to buy. The Northwest 
has been hurt and it looks like California 
will be short of demands. Then there are 
indications the Cling peach market may 
take a turn for the better with rumors of 
higher prices in the offing. Independent 
canners are likely to have less to offer 
than they had last year and there is 
nothing like a shortage to shove prices 
upward. Cocktail sales have been very 
heavy here in front of a price increase 
which is now effective. The citrus mar- 
ket is very firm as the industry fast ap- 
proaches a new pack with supplies so 
short that some canners have nothing to 
sell and won’t have until they get into 
the new pack. 


TOMATOES — Chicago buyers are no 
longer taking the attitude that it can’t 
happen here as even they are beginning 
to see the light. Tomatoes may have 
nine lives as the trade contend but it 
looks like all nine of them are gone in 
this area. A few stragglers are still can- 
ning a few hours a day trying to get 
every last tomato in the can but for all 
practical purposes the pack is over. 
Prices are strong as canners continue to 
show a strong reluctance to sell anything 
at present. Standard 308s are at a bot- 
tom of $1.45 with 2%s at $2.20 and tens 
at $8.00 to $8.25. Extra standards have 
sold here recently at $1.50 for 303s, $2.50 
for 2%s and $8.50 for tens but these 
prices are expected to move higher any 
day. 


CANNERS AND BROKERS—You 
can greatly assist us in keeping our 
“Canned Food Prices” page correct 
if you will put us on your mailing 
list to receive your price quotations 
as issued. THE CANNING TRADE, 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 
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TOMATO PRODUCTS — The exact 
same conditions prevail on all tomato 
products as does in the case of tomatoes. 
Canners are going to be way short in 
many cases of coming up with enough 
merchandise to fill earlier commitments 
and even where there will be some sur- 
plus it won’t be much. Fancy juice is 
quoted as high as $1.35 for 2s and $2.75 
for 46 oz. and these prices will represent 
the market before long. Fancy catsup 
is held at $1.80 for 14 oz. and $11.00 to 
$11.50 for tens while extra standard is 
going at $1.65 and $10.50 and the larger 
size is going to be tough to find at any 
price before long. California canners 
have also kicked prices higher on bot- 
tled catsup and will probably do the same 
on tens before long. It’s a seller’s mar- 
ket for sure this year. 


BEANS — The trade here are giving 
considerable attention to green and wax 
beans as canners in all areas have not 
come up with the quantity of beans that 
had been anticipated. New York, Wis- 
consin, Texas and the Northwest all were 
under pre-season estimates leaving the 
market in a very firm situation. One 
large Northwest factor pushed prices on 
303 choice five cuts to $1.40 and tens to 
$8.05 while standard fives were increased 
to $7.85. Standard six sieve went up to 
$1.30 on 308s and $7.05 on tens emphasiz- 
ing the shortage of larger sieve sizes. 
These prices now just about represent 
the market as most of the industry has 
the same ideas. Standard cuts from local 
sources are at a bottom of $1.10 for 303s 
and $5.75 to $6.00 for tens. 


CORN—There seems to be a difference 
of opinion as to the total amount of corn 
pack nation wide but it seems certain 
there will be a shortage of standard 
grade. Canners here are getting $1.15 
for 303 standard golden and $1.20 for 
white corn although the pack of the lat- 
ter item was almost a complete failure 
all through the Middle West. Fancy 303s 
are quoted at $1.30 to $1.35 and feelings 
are mixed on this one as some Wiscon- 
sin canners came up with a poor pack 
while others did extremely well. Fancy 
tens are quoted at $8.50 to $8.75 with a 
strong tendency to push these prices 
higher. 


PUMPKIN — Canners are well under 
way on pumpkin in this area and they all 
seem to be anxious sellers. Sales of 
pumpkin drop severely after the holidays 
and every canner involved likes to get his 
pack sold and shipped as soon as possible. 
Prices vary somewhat with offierings 
available at $1.00 to $1.05 on 303, $1.45 
to $1.50 for 2%s and $5.00 to $5.25 on 
tens. 


APPLESAUCE — Eastern canners are 
now packing sauce but the trade here 
have been a little slow in buying not be- 
cause of price but because they are not 
too fond of early sauce. Judging by cur- 
rent canning costs, present day prices 
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MARKET NEWS 


appear to be on the bottom and interest 
should pick up shortly. What few sales 
are being made here are on the basis of 
90 cents for fancy eight ounce, $1.35 for 
303s and $7.75 for tens. 


CITRUS—Florida canners are canning 
at present but only in a small way and 
no prices on the new pack have been 
named as yet. However, unsold stocks of 
the old pack are down to a minimum, in 
fact, more than one canner has pulled 
off the market completely until new pack 
goods are ready in some kind of volume. 
Where canners are still taking orders 
prices are quoted on the basis of $2.10 
for grapefruit juice, $2.20 for blended 
and $2.35 for orange all in 46 oz. tins. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Cocktail 
shipments into Chicago will be on the 
heavy side for the next couple of weeks 
as shipping instructions come with a rush 
just before the October 7th deadline 
when higher prices become effective. 


‘Chicago buyers are finding there are not 


too many fancy freestone peaches being 
offered that will come up to their require- 
ments and they have not hesitated to buy 
where they could find what they liked. As 
a result, some canners have pushed prices 
up on fancy 303s to $2.15 and $3.20 on 


2'%s. There have been some sneaky price. 


concessions on Cling peaches ever since 


new pack prices were named but it looks 
like things may be different as indepen- 
dent canners are not going to have the 
peaches to offer that they had last year. 
In fact, there are indications of higher 
prices in the offing but still nothing con- 
crete. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Prices In General Firmest In Many Weeks— 

Tomato Tonnage Off 19 Percent — Lower 

Grade Beans Advancing—New Elberta Peach 

Lists Show Advances—Fruit Packs Smaller 

Than 1956—Olive Packing Getting Under- 

way—Sardines Going To Monterey—Indus- 
try Gets TV Publicity. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Oct. 10, 1957 


THE SITUATION—Further rains have 
fallen in California, but these have been 
comparatively light, followed by warm 
and sunny weather, so damage to crops 
in which canners are directly interested, 
has been quite light. The damage done 
so far has been mostly to tomatoes and 
to dry beans, and restricted largely to 
acreages in the San Francisco Bay area. 


Prices in general are the firmest in many 
weeks, with many new lists making an 
appearance. Where any special allow- 
ances are to be located they are generally 
tied up with special promotional work. 
In the California fruit list apricots are 
moving quite freely at firm prices, cling 
peach prices have been advanced on some 
items, plums are strong, with offerings 
limited, and freestone peaches are being 
held quite firmly. The strike of fisher- 
men in the southern part of the State 
continues but it has been suggested that 
a settlement is in sight. 


DRY BEANS — The California dry 
bean market has been featured by mixed 
price changes during the week, with some 
small price advances resulting from the 
recent rain, the heaviest September rain- 
fall in many years. This storm was fol- 
lowed by bright, warm weather and 
losses have not been heavy. Small Whites 
have made a slight gain in price, with 
grades suitable for canning advancing to 
$8.10 per 100 pounds. Ordinary U. S. No. 
1 Small Whites have moved at $7.95 in 
some instances. 


TOMATOES—Canning tomato tonnage 
is lagging well below that of last year 
to a corresponding date. Total deliveries 
to September 28 were 1,304,252 tons, 
against 1,607,926 tons a year earlier. 


CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


WESTMINSTER MOD 
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Prices on many items in the canned list 
are advancing, with this quite noticeable 
on tomato paste. A leading canner of 
featured brand tomato products has come 
out wtih a new list quoting 6 oz. tomato 
paste at 85 cents a dozen, buffet tomato 
sauce 80 cents, 14 oz. catsup at $1.70, 
No. 10 tomato puree at $6.50, No. 10 to- 
mato sauce at $8.00 and No. 10 catsup, 
$9.50. This firm is quoting No. 303 toma- 
toes of California pack at $2.15, No. 303 
stewed tomatoes at $1.85 and _ buffet 
stewed tomatoes at $1.17%, with almost 
all quotations representing advances. 


GREEN BEANS—Green beans of Cali- 
fornia pack are advancing in price, with 
pro-rate deliveries being made on some 
items. Extra standard 5-sieve cut beans 
in No. 303 containers are now priced at 
$1.50, with standard mixed cuts in this 
size offered at $1.25 and standard 6-sieve 
cut at $1.35, with the same item in the 
No. 10 size priced at $7.75. Most of the 
price advances in this market seem to be 
on the lower grades, on which some can- 
ners had rather light packs. Some stand- 
ard cut 5-sieve Oregon beans have been 
sold in this market at $1.30 for No. 303, 
$1.52% for No. 2s and $7.05 for No. 10s. 
Extra standard cut 5-sieve have moved 
at $1.40 for No. 303s and $8.05 for No. 
10s. 


PEACHES — Most California canners 
of Elberta peaches seem to feel that the 
time is ripe to advance prices on some 
items in the list. Prices on halves and 
sliced in the No. 303 size have been ad- 
vanced from $2.10 to $2.20 for fancy, 
while these items in the No. 2% size 
have been upped to $3.20 from the former 
price of $3.10. Likewise, advances are 
being made here and there on cling 
peaches and buyers are having difficulty 
in locating stocks for less than $2.90 for 
fancy No. 2%s, halves with general in- 
sistence of an additional five cents for 
sliced. 


FRUIT PACKS—A feature of the 
week has been the bringing out by the 
Canners League of California of statis- 
tics covering the 1957 packs of freestone 
and cling peaches, fruit cocktail, fruits 
for salad, mixed fruits and_ spiced 
peaches, all on a converted 24/No. 2% 
basis. The pack of freestone peaches 
amounted to 4,065,247 cases, made up of 
3,835,640 cases of Elbertas and 229,607 
cases of other varieties, against a total 
of 4,493,369 cases in 1956. The cling 
peach pack for the year was equivalent 
to 18,571,160 cases on the converted 
basis, against a pack of 21,322,416 cases 
last year. Fruit cocktail, on the con- 
verted basis, was 10,357,356 cases, 
against 11,032,855 cases last year; fruits 
for salad, 855,543 cases, against 916,809 
cases a year ago; mixed fruits 249,774 
cases, against 264,747 cases, and spiced 
peaches, 478,444 cases, against 400,200 
cases in 1956. The 1957 packs of all items 
were smaller than those of 1956, with 
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the exception of the pack of spiced 
peaches. 


OLIVES—tThe picking and processing 
of olives is getting under way in the 
earlier districts of California and will 
soon become general. There is a con- 
siderable holdover from last year’s pack 
but the 1957 crop is smaller than had 
been anticipated and the price of canned 
olives has been advancing in recent 
weeks. The industry is now operating 
under a State marketing order and price 
advances have been made as a result of 
the improved outlook. 


SARDINES — Very little fishing for 
sardines in southern California waters 
has been done to this date, owing to a 
dispute over the price to be paid fisher- 
men for their catches, but a substantial 
pack has been made in the Monterey 
area. Landings for the season through 
October 3 have amounted to 6,306 tons, 
of which 5,650 tons were handled by Mon- 
terey canners. Sales of a featured brand 
are being made at $9.50 a case for No. 1 
ovals. 


PUBLICITY—California canners were 
much pleased with the interest taken in 
their industry through a television show- 
ing late in September sponsored by the 
American Trust Company, San Fran- 
cisco. On this occasion, the Science in 
Action program, which is beamed to 
many parts of the Nation, depicted how 
fruits are tested for processing, how 
color is accurately determined, how test- 
ing machines are taken into orchards to 
register tenderness, sugar content, and 
the like. This showing proved a revela- 
tion to many unfamiliar with modern 
techniques in the canning industry. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 


Government Services Administration, 
7th & D Streets, S.W., Washington 25, 
D. C., has asked for bids on the following 
requirements: 


CANNED APPLES—Grade C, Stand- 
ard, in accordance with Federal Specifi- 
cation Z-A-611b, from 1957 crop, com- 
mercial labels. 2,400 cases 6/10’s for 
delivery to Franconia, Va.; 444 cases 
6/10°'s for delivery to Manuel, Calif. 
Opening date October 29. 


CANNED APPLESAUCE — Fancy, 
Grade A, accordance with Federal Spe- 
cification Z-A-621b, from 1957 crop, com- 
mercial labels. 2,400 cases 6/10s’ for de- 
livery to Franconia, Va.; 400 cases 6/10’s 
for delivery to Manuel, Calif.; 600 cases 
6/10’s for delivery to Seattle, Wash. 
Opening date October 29. 


CANNED TOMATO PUREE—Fancy, 
Grade A, medium or heavy concentration, 
in accordance with Federal Specification 
JJJ-T-581 as amended, from 1957 crop, 
commercial labels. 1,000 cases 6/10’s for 
delivery to Franconia, Va.; 440 cases 
6/10’s for delivery to Manuel, Calif. 
Opening date October 23. 


THE CANNING TRADE - 


IOWA-NEBRASKA 


(Continued from page 6) 


Marketing Service, USDA, and recent de- 
velopments in U.S. Standards for grades 
of canned corn, tomatoes, and peas. 


In the afternoon, Dr. K. W. Johnson of 
Iowa State, will report on sweet corn 
herbicide and fertility investigations. Dr. 
T. A. Brimbley, USDA entomologist, will 
report the incidence of corn borer and 
corn ear worm in 1957. D. E. Phillips, 
American Can Company agronomist, will 
outline what management expects of a 
fieldman, and what a fieldman expects of 
management. Dr. Berger of Wisconsin 
will acquaint the audience with the re- 
sults of soil fertility investigations with 
canning peas, and the program will con- 
clude with a report by K. G. Lucal, Food 
Machinery & Chemical Corporation, on 
the new developments in corn equipment. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUSY 24, 
1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 
3, 193838, AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United 
States Code, Section 233) of THE CANNING 
TRADE, published weekly at Baltimore, Maryland, 
for October 1, 1957. 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers 
are: 

Publisher—THE CANNING TRADE, INC., 20 
S. Gay St., Baltimore 2, Md. 

Editor—Edward E. Judge, 20 S. Gay St., Balti- 
more 2, Md. 

Managing Editor—-Arthur J. Judge, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 

Business Manager—Arthur J. Judge, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also im- 
mediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 percent or more 
of total amount of stock. If not owned by a cor- 
poration, the names and addresses of the indi- 
vidual owners must be given. If owned by a 
partnership or other unincorporated firm, its 
name and address, as well as that of each indi- 
vidual member, must be given.) 


THE CANNING TRADE, INC., 20 S. Gay St., 
Baltimore 2, Md. 

Arthur I. Judge, Pres., 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore 
2, Md.; Arthur J. Judge, V. Pres.-Treas., 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per- 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: None. 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 83 include, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; 
also the statements in the paragraphs show the 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 
12 months preceding the date shown above was: 
(This information is required from daily, weekly, 
semiweekly, and triweekly newspapers only.) 2373. 

Arthur J. Judge, Business Manager 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th day 

of September. 1957. 


Tohr T Pretko. N.P 
(My commission expires May 4, 1959.) 
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